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Madonna and Child “Our Lady of Liverpool” 
Bronze by David John, in present cathedral crypt. 
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~ AMONG the questions that can raise 
the blood pressure of professional 
artists and architects is that of competi- 
tions and the manner in which they are 
usually conducted. In some cases it will 
readily be admitted that competitions 
‘provide the best means of finding the 
‘man for the job. This method also ap- 
_ peals to the younger men, whose chances 
of breaking through the professional 
barrier can come only when they have 
‘an opportunity to measure their talent 
against the often strongly entrenched 
old guard. The bone of contention, 
_ then, is not so much whether a competi- 
tion should or should not be held, but 
rather how should the members of a jury 
be selected, and under what conditions 
should that jury operate. 
_ It must be stated that one major con- 
dition in any competition is that all 
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Editorial 


for the Pittsburgh competition, an op- 
portunity to give some good advice as to 
how such competitions should be con- 
ducted. He is quite critical of the man- 
ner in which members of the usual jury 
meet, and reach a decision after friendly 
deliberation. To Mr Byrne this smacks 
of compromise and ‘“‘destructive log- 
rolling,” and the result, in his view, is 
to “. .. regiment the work of the 
competing architects... to channel 
itintomomentary design fashions. . . .” 
He further makes the claim (which, by 
inference he denies to jurors who may 
have met in the more normal manner) 
that the jury of which he was a member 
consisted of “‘. .. three architects 
whose only common ground was their general 
devotion to the cause of creative architecture 
for Catholic churches (italics ours). In all 
fairness to the members of the jury of 
the first Lercaro award competition, 


NUMBER TWO 


in a less rarefied atmosphere, should 
prove to have produced work of a still 
higher quality. 

Two letters, printed in this issue, 
point to other difficulties. Mr Patrick 
J. Quinn, of the University of Califor- 
nia, objects to an “elimination” jury. In 
as view real jury members can then base 
their findings only on a pre-selected 
group of entries. It is conceivable that 
this final jury might have given awards 
to projects thus eliminated. The reply 
on this point, by Father Patrick O’Don- 
nell, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee for the Spaeth competition, high- 
lights a weakness in the present proce- 
dure: “‘It would have been a practical 
impossibility for us to have shipped all 
256 entries to Germany and Mexico.” 
Why not, then, have the members of 
the jury nearer home; they would then 
have the advantage of being more con- 


contestants should know, beforehand, 
“the names of the members of a jury. 
They are then forewarned as to any 
_known bias of these members, and so 


versant with the requirements of the 
problem. After all, it might be wondered 
to what extent Candela or Schwarz are 
familiar with the conditions and needs 


held during the Liturgical Conference 
at the University of Notre Dame in 
1959, the writer can testify to the fact 


can decide whether or not they wish to 
compete in this particular enterprise. 

__ By a welcome coincidence the ques- 
tion is presented in this issue both from 
the point of view of an architect who has 
recently been a member of a competi- 
tion jury and from the point of view of 
the assessors for a major competition 
held in England — for the completion 
of the cathedral of Christ the King in 
Liverpool. 

The Lercaro award competition, 
sponsored by the Spaeth Foundation 
and under the auspices of the North 
American Liturgical Conference, offers 
Mr Barry Byrne, a member of the jury 


that the jurors, on that occasion, were 
equally devoted to the cause of creative 
architecture; indeed, they have been so 
devoted for several decades. 


WE CAN agree that the work of the 
winners of the Pittsburgh competition, 
illustrated in this issue, is of a higher 
quality than that of the winners of the 
Notre Dame award, illustrated in our 
November 1959 issue. Whether this was 
due to the purity of intention on the 
part of the Pittsburgh jury is a debatable 
point, and it would indeed be ironic if 
the contestants in a future liturgical 
conference, whose work might be judged 


in the southern Appalachian highlands? 
And so it goes! 


WHEN a client gives proof of courage, 
wisdom, and a sense of adventure, and 
then sponsors a competition based on a 
generous acceptance of the ‘“‘facts of 
life,’ we have an exciting adventure. 
The competition for the new cathedral 
of Christ the King, Liverpool, is here 
described (and illustrated) by Mon- 
signor T. G. McKenna, administrator 
of the cathedral of Liverpool, who was 
closely connected with all phases of the 
project. 
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Chaplain Extraordinary 


Proceedings of a dinner held at the Beekman Tower Hotel 
New York City, on November 17, 1960 


ERARD L. CARROLL, president 
of the Liturgical Arts Society. 

Ladies and gentlemen: On behalf of the 
officers and directors of the Liturgical 
Arts Society I am privileged to welcome 
you to this birthday celebration for our 
beloved chaplain, Father John LaFarge. 
The association of Father LaFarge with 
our Society from its beginnings has been 
a long and happy experience. Through- 
out the years he has been to us a chap- 
lain in a most extraordinary and com- 
plete sense. No matter what the problem 
under discussion, Father LaFarge’s 
advice was not only correct but sound, 
constructive, and contemporary, always 
impregnated with that broad charity 
and deep faith which is the distinguish- 
ing note of all his utterances. 

We have indeed been blessed an 
privileged by this association, and 
wish to offer you, Father LaFarge, on 
this happy occasion, our heartfelt thanks 
and affectionate felicitations. 

It is now my happy privilege to intro- 
duce the personal representative of the 
Society’s patron, His Eminence, Cardi- 
nal Spellman — the Reverend Thurston 
Davis, s J. 


F aruer Tuurston Davis; editor in 
chief of America: 

In the spirit of the title of Harry 
Golden’s recent book, ‘‘Enjoy, enjoy,” 
all these old friends of yours, gathered 
here tonight, salute you on your eight- 
ieth birthday. Surely this is a moment 
of great joy for us, your friends. Very 
simply and spiritually, Father John, we 
hope that it is also a moment of great 
joy for you — joy in the fact that you 
are here tonight with us after all the 
fruitful years of the past, and joy in the 
realization that these years will, we 
pray, be further increased by the active 
years yet to come. 

Among many other reasons, there is 
one special reason why I am happy to 
be here this evening. This is the fact 
that in what is now the editor’s office at 
Campion House, the residence of the 
editors of America, the Liturgical Arts 
Society was born. This significant birth 


occurred thirty-two years ago, in 1928. 

In 1928 Father LaFarge had only 
recently left his post in Southern Mary- 
land to join the editorial staff of America. 
One of his first great interests in those 
extremely creative years was the Litur- 
gical Arts Society. Doubtless people felt 
at the time that it was just another of 
the many “lost causes” that he was 
always espousing. But today, as everyone 
has come to see, this “‘lost cause,” like 
all the other lost causes, has become a 
strong and successful and even venerable 
institution. For this much thanks are 
due to the thirty-two years of guidance 
and inspiration which Father LaFarge 
has given to the work of acting as chap- 
lain to the Society. 

Now I speak for one whom it is my 
privilege to represent here this evening 
—our pastor, patron and archbishop, 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man. To Father LaFarge go the special 
blessings of His Eminence and the deep 
gratitude of his archdiocese. Naturally, 
in sending such greetings to Father La- 
Farge, His Eminence salutes the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society and all the work it has 
done and is doing for the Church. 

With the blessings of His Eminence, 
Father, go the prayers and good wishes 
of all your friends here. We pray that 
on this long plateau of the eighties — 
this new frontier of the eighties — you 
will advance with the same sprightly 
step and the same positive and youthful 
spirit that have carried you all the years 
since 1880. 

PRESIDENT CARROLL: Thank you very 
much, Father Davis. 

[Mr Carroll then presented to Father 
LaFarge a sterling silver repoussé cruci- 
fix, executed by Mr Dunstan Pruden, 
one of the best-known silversmiths in 
England. The illustration of this Cruci- 
fix appeared as the frontispiece in the 
November 1960 issue of this quarterly. ] 
And now I have the honor to introduce 
our guest of honor, Father LaFarge. 


Farner Joun LaFarce: 
I regret that the microphone is out of 
order, so that I can not show that my 


broadcasting technique is quite correct. 
All I can do is just speak of whatever 
comes into my head. A very distinctive 
feature about this particular birthday 
makes it unique. We began by offering 
holy mass. This was the first time I’ve 
ever sung a mass in honor of Saint 
Gregory the wonderworker. This feast 
of November 17 holds another curious 
experience relating to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, in Rome, who man- 
age these things, and to Saint Gregory 
the wonderworker who has a gospel all 
his own. This gospel contains the pas- 
sage from Saint Matthew, eleventh 
verse, where Our Lord says that if only 
you have faith you can move mountains. 
And this is commented upon by the 
Venerable Bede. 

Saint Gregory the wonderworker did 
a lot of things. At one time Caesarea, at 
Jersey, was a swamp and, right at the 
swamp Gregory stopped the Lycus river 
which was at flood. He set down his 
walking stick which at once sprouted 
leaves and they stopped the river from 
overflowing. Saint Gregory also stopped 
the demons, which was to the general 
good. When he was to leave this life he 
asked how many faithful, how many 
infidels, how many unbelievers were 
left in the city of Jersey, and the answer 
was only seventeen. “‘Oh, thank God,” 
said Gregory, “‘that is exactly the num- 
ber of the faithful when I took over this 
bishopric.” At another time Saint Greg- 
ory wanted to build a church but found 
he did not have enough room. On the 
one side, was a cliff and on the other 
side a mountain. He visited the spot one 
night and reminded Our Lord of His 
promise about moving mountains. In 
the morning he returned and found the 
mountain had moved just enough to 
allow the building of the church. Here 
Venerable Bede comments: “Any other 
man can do it, who has the same gift 
from God, believing a mountain can be 
lifted and dropped into the sea.” 

Anyhow, I once took that lesson 
much to heart. I was down in the coun- 
try and had a school to build but the 
spot was inaccessible. It was on an old 
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road and there was nothing near it. I 
tried in every way to get the authorities 
to build a new road or repair the old 
one. Finally I appealed to Saint Gregory 
the wonderworker. I prayed for quite a 
while and what happened? The County 
officials went ahead and built a road to 
the school. Now there is a four lane 
highway there though the school itself 
was transferred. In such manner have 
we, in the Liturgical Arts Society, been 
moving along and moving mountains. 
As you can well imagine, the life of 
the Society is a long story, with many 
phases. The first phase consisted in 
groping our way. In those days we 
didn’t know very well where we were 
going. We were babes in the wood. We 
didn’t know much of what was going on 


- in the United States or what was going 


on in other countries. But at this early 
stage of our existence we soon learned 
that you cannot do much merely 
through protest and denunciation. Nor 
would much be achieved merely 
through pious idealism. Rather, we 
decided to harness the resources of the 
modern artistic world to the chariot of 
heaven and, little by little, we reached 
the 1950s when our secretary found it 
possible, through grants from a private 
foundation, to travel to many lands and 
explore the work being done by other 
peoples. These trips have resulted in 
many valuable contacts through which 
we can keep abreast of events in the 


- field of religious art and architecture the 


“th 


world over. 
At times, it has been difficult to make 
plain the meaning of the arts at the 


service of the liturgy — the liturgical 


arts. What we value most in this matter 
is reverence because reverence is pri- 
mary in man. We must counteract 
today’s distaste for reverence. The lit- 
urgy teaches reverence, and it can be 
expressed through the most humble 
materials because reverence, of its very 
nature, is creative. The enemy of rev- 
erence is mediocrity. That is more of a 
mountain, heavier and more difficult to 
move in some ways, than the mass of 
stone and earth that Saint Gregory the 
wonderworker wrestled with on the 


banks of the river Lycus. 


MEpI0criTY can take many forms. 
Some forms of art, for instance, which 
are a protest against mediocrity, in 
their turn become mediocre. We have a 
special and deadly weapon against the 
monster of mediocrity, and that is the 
Schola Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, for many years now under the 


expert guidance of Father Joseph R 
Foley, cs Pp, who is the director of the 
well-known Paulist choristers, New 
York City. From its very nature this 
schola cannot be second rate; otherwise 
it goes out of existence. In this connec- 
tion a curious thought occurs to me 
from time to time—the discussion 
about the Latin vernacular. I am, in a 
broad sense, vernacular minded but 
there are of course modifications to all 
positions one might take. I am not 
taking a position, but I do feel some of 
the Latin could be effectively be trans- 
lated into English. Another thought 
often puzzles me — why is it that many 
defenders of Latin are. also indifferent 
to the chant? Our Schola has been a 
pioneer in this respect. As a group we 
are small, but over the last twenty-five 
years we have had sixty or more mem- 
bers. The founder of this Liturgical 
Arts schola, the late and beloved Dr 
Becket Gibbs, gave the early members 
a solid grounding in elemental prac- 
tices — ‘‘ennunciate properly’’; — 
‘‘breathe properly” ; “open your mouth”’; 
etc. His devoted service to this group 
cannot be overestimated. 

I might close these random remarks 
by reading a letter I wrote ten years 
ago and in which I sum up the ideals 
and convictions that have motivated the 
work of our Society throughout the 
years. It was in answer to a letter ad- 
dressed to our secretary. 


My dear Sister: 

You may have wondered why you 
did not receive any answer to the letter 
which you addressed to Maurice La- 
vanoux, secretary of the Liturgical Arts 
Society. Mr Lavanoux gave your letter 
to me and I told him I would write 
a few lines. 

The Liturgical Arts Society and its 
quarterly, LirurcicaL Arts, always 
welcome expressions of opinion, but I 
am rather puzzled that you do not in- 
tend your letter to be a “criticism,” yet 
you are in fact intensely critical, so 
much so that you warn us as a “serious 
error” against what seems to you some- 
thing un-Christian or un-Catholic. This 
is certainly severe language and sur- 
prises me when applied to a work that 
has been subjected to ecclesiastical scru- 
tiny here, abroad and in Rome. As is 
always the case where the question of 
taste is concerned, persons differ from us 
as we differ from them, but I do not 
recall anyone suspecting that we were 
sliding down the road to perdition. 

It is particularly puzzling when you 


charge us with not being sufficiently 
liturgical in spirit, since we have been 
battling on the liturgical front all these 
years not only for better art as art but 
incessantly for the renewal of the liturgi- 
cal spirit. I should think that if you 
followed our writings and the reports of 
our meetings this would appear, else 
what reason would we have for ex- 
istence? We are emphatically not an 
“art” magazine. Though we deal with 
art it is always related to prayer and 
worship, 

I am puzzled by your willingness to 
communicate your criticisms, yet your 
unwillingness to have them published 
even under a pen name. Our experience 
has been that only by publication of our 
views and subjection to general scrutiny 
can we help to advance the truth. Your 
letter, if printed, would create an in- 
teresting discussion. As it is, we find it 
impossible to conduct a lengthy private 
correspondence with our readers, and 
especially where it is not simply a ques- 
tion of furnishing practical information 
but of entering into an issue that needs 
many definitions and qualifications to 
be handled intelligently. 

You say that you have read most of 

- what we have published on this matter 
but remain unconvinced. This again is 
somewhat perplexing, since much of 
what has appeared in the quarterly 
would seem to have answered your ob- 
jections in advance. I am wondering if 
you have sufficiently read my own 
paper given at the Liturgical Conference 
in Boston where I treated some of the 
points you raise. You will find it in 
LirurGIcAL Arts, for August 1948. 

As it is, I am not quite clear as to 
precisely where you locate your basic 
difficulty. Your argument, as I see it, 
rather over-simplifies a complex theme. 
You appear to raise a main olyection and 
to state an exacting ideal. You object to 
inviting or welcoming participation of 
persons who are either not Catholic or 
at least are not persons of the highest 
degree of Catholic spirituality — peo- 
ple, for instance, who have been active 
in purely secular art — to do work for 
Catholic churches, in their interiors and 
furnishings. Yet what record have we 
of the private lives of the various artists, 
identified or not, who created countless 
great monuments of Christian art in the 
past? 

An editorial published in America for 
March 4, 1950, treats of the Church’s 
traditional attitude towards artists as 
persons. 

Certainly ideally the artist should be a 
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man of God and a man of contempla- 
tion; but to insist that in each instance 
this ideal shall be rigidly fulfilled seems 
to me not only impracticable under our 
present circumstances but an unsafe 
insistence that grace must do what 
nature can accomplish. We understand, 
of course, that the artist should be 
guided by the norms established by the 
Church, and that he should be a man of 
reverence and humility, and of personal 
and professional integrity. These are 
lowly qualifications, you might say, but 
the truth is that often one or the other is 
lacking even among otherwise good and 
pious men. 

Much divergence of view in this mat- 
ter comes, I believe, from the difference 
of concept as to the proximate aims of 
such art. (We are all agreed as to its 
ultimate aim, which is the spiritual 
elevation of the soul and the glory and 
beauty of house of God.) For some that 
proximate aim is harmony, peace, order, 
tranquillity—above all things. They seek 
in Christian art a welcome escape from 
the distortions and passions of the hu- 
man world around them. Others — 
though not excluding this peaceful aim 
— take a less static and more dynamic 
view of art’s function even in the re- 
ligious field. They feel that the art of the 
Church can in many instances reflect or 
express, as by a sort of divine catharsis, 
the intense struggles of modern man 
striving for light, battling against sin 
and temptation, and offering himself as 
a victim for the world’s sin in union 
with the offering of the Son of God. 

I have in mind two recent statues of 
Saint Francis of Assisi. One of these, by 
a talented California sculptor, pictured 
the holy, lovable Saint Francis, calm 
and debonair in figure, countenance, 
gestures, even to his well combed hair 
and beard. They love him in Los 
Angeles, wrote the sculptor, and he 
was an object of pure joy. The other 
statue pictured Saint Francis as an 
ascetic, a man of terrifying emaciation 
with a form that was half reality and 
half symbol of the spiritual passion of 
his soul, an agonizing figure yet withal 
suggesting the ultimate radiance of 
triumph. The first statue was naturalis- 
tic and sensibly (not sensually) delight- 
ful. The second one was terrifying to 
meet in daily life. (I wouldn’t want to 
be in a room alone with him! was an 
acid comment.) But an Italian work- 
man, who happened to see the statue, 
said: “‘That’s the real Saint Francis!’ 
Which would we want? I do know that 
for Hollywood the “dynamic” Saint 


Francis would be abomination. To the 
young men and women who have been 
through its war and its horrors; or to 
men who have lived close to Skid Row, 
the second Saint Francis appeared to 
have a special meaning. 

The second Saint Francis shocked 
many souls because they are used to the 
techniques of pagan renaissance nat- 
uralism, which seems to us today to be 
traditionally Christian, and because 
they habitually want pleasing, not trou- 
blesome, saints. 


HowEVER we may hesitate to ac- 
knowledge it, the plain fact is that in the 
modern world many, if not even most, 
of the gripping and imaginative presen- 
tations of Catholic life and thought, 
both in literature and in the representa- 
tive arts, seem to be the work of recent 
converts to the Faith or, in some in- 
stances, of persons who are not yet 
Catholics but have somehow caught the 
Catholic spirit. A Rouault lives, where 
many of his intensely earnest and tal- 
ented Catholic contemporaries are for- 
gotten. After all, this is not so strange 
when we realize the terrible, dead 
weight of conventionality that has set- 
tled down over our Christian modes of 
imaginative expression. Nor is the phe- 
nomenon entirely new. It was not the 
good saintly monks, but it was Giaco- 
pone da Todi, who wrote the immortal 
and soul-shattering Dies Irae. My friend 
Pére Couturier, 0 P, wrote to me that 
one will be astonished at the ‘‘Chris- 
tian” values realized in the new chapel 
created —in toto—by Matisse, and 
quotes the famous remark of Dela- 
croix: “Jl faut toujours parier pour le 
génie: You always have to bet on gen- 
ius.” Is Matisse a bad bet because of his 
earlier works? And is not much of the 
misery of our present Christian art due 
to our timidity in laying such wagers. 
The methods and technique of dy- 
namic art, of expressing that striving 
and struggle of which the modern man 
feels a distinct need, seem to have been 
developed in our day almost exclusively 
outside the Church, or at least outside 
the pale of conventional Christian life; 
whereas the methods of expressing what 
is peaceful, orderly and tranquil come 
down to us from the past —so much 
in the past that we forget that they, too, 
had once a pagan, or at least not a hun- 
dred per cent Catholic or spiritual 
origin. Faced, therefore, with the task 
of creating, one may say, ex nihilo, a new 
and dynamic Christian art, we are 
obliged to have recourse to ‘‘men of good 


will” who do possess the secret of these 
dynamic techniques, in the hope that 
when we have assimilated the best in 
their methods, and purified them of the 
dross and chaff that they have acquired 
by evil associations, we may then create 
our own, perfected artistic ideal. 

These are not easy matters to argue 
about. My own conviction — for one 
who is not himself an artist —is that 
the big thing we need is not to waste too 
much time on theorizing but to foster a 
great amount of production, as I indi- 
cated in my Boston address. If much is 
created the best will evolve. Along with 
this production there should be a con- 
tinual stressing of Christian norms and 
standards, as something that can be 
objectively known and tangibly realized. 

I see I have exceeded a reasonable 
limit and kindly pardon me. If you still 
find this all wrong and feel much more 
must be said, please do it in a letter to 
the quarterly where it can be debated in 
a normal way. In the meanwhile every 
wish for a blessed Eastertide from 

Faithfully yours in Our Lord, 
Joun LAFArcE, s J 
Chaplain, Liturgical Arts Soctety. 


And so, ladies and gentlemen, today, 
in 1960, when so many discussions are 
settled and unsettled, with all that is 
going on in the world, we are still at the 
job at which we have made progress. 
We have made our voice heard. We 
have come to be known throughout the 
world, from one end to the other. We 
have, in our own humble way, suc- 
ceeded in influencing Catholic thought 
and have won the respect of many peo- 
ple of good will outside the Church. Of 
course, such matters cannot be meas- 
ured, yet I am sure we have accom- 
plished much more than we like to give 
ourselves credit for. But we are still, 
even now, at our ancient job of moving 
mountains. 

PRESIDENT CARROLL: Thank you very 
much, Father LaFarge. It is the earnest 
hope of all of us that your calm judg- 
ment and charitable outlook on thé 
problems which face the world at large 
will continue to guide and inspire us 
throughout the years. 


fa 
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The Reality of an Archbishop’s Dream 


THE VERY REVEREND Msar. T. G. MCKENNA 


HEN Archbishop William God- 

frey succeeded the late Archbishop 
Richard Downey, in 1953, to the See of 
Liverpool, it was obvious that the great 
plans of Sir Edwin Lutyens for the 
metropolitan cathedral had become an 
economic impossibility. A post-war re- 
assessment put the total cost at twenty- 


seven million pounds sterling. After a 


period of counsel and deliberation, the 
Archbishop asked Mr Adrian Scott, the 
continuator of Lutyens, to prepare an 
alternative design. Mr Scott produced 
preliminary drawings of a cathedral 
which would cost four millions sterling 
and could be built in sixty years. This 
building time was based on an income 
rate of forty-thousand pounds a year. 
Though Scott’s design came in for a 
good deal of criticism as a “‘scaled-down 
version” of Lutyens, there can be no 
doubt that, on plan, it was more in 
keeping with modern liturgical trends 
than its predecessor. 

In 1957 Archbishop John Carmel 
Heenan succeeded Archbishop Godfrey. 


He urged forward the work of com- 


pleting the Lutyens crypt, and in a 
brochure commemorating the opening 
of this building, he first gave some indi- 


cation of his own thoughts on the future 


of the cathedral in an article entitled 
“The Archbishop’s Dream.” This en- 
visaged the alternatives of “‘. . . either 
a building which will cost millions of 
pounds and be completed in the twenty- 
first century or a small but noble 
cathedral which will cost less than a 
million pounds and be ready some time 
during the next decade.”’ There can be 
few who doubted which alternative 
would pass from the world of dreams to 
that of reality. In October 1959 the 
Archbishop published the conditions of 
a competition for the building of a 
cathedral to cost not over one million 
pounds sterling, capable of being com- 
pleted within ten years and of seating 
about three thousand in sight of the 
altar. The assessors for this competition 
were the Archbishop himself, Basil 
Spence, Esq., OBE, AR A, FRIBA (the 
architect of the Anglican cathedral at 


Admimstrator of the Cathedral of Liverpool 


Coventry*) and David Stokes, Esq., 
FRIBA. Prizes of five thousand, three 
thousand and two thousand pounds 
were offered for the first three places. 
Almost nine hundred architects applied 
for the conditions, and by the closing 
date of entries, August 4, 1959, two 
hundred and eighty-nine sets of draw- 
ings were in the hands of the assessors. 
The results were published on August 
18th; the first three awards being to 
Frederick Gibberd, cBE, FRIBA, of 
London; c. H. R. Bailey, Dip. Arch., 
ARIBA, ANZIA, of Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya; and Arthur Bailey, oBE, 
FRIBA, of London. (all illustrated in 
this issue). Among six highly com- 
mended designs was that of John H. 
Jacob, of Tempe, Arizona, in collabora- 
tion with Anthony C. Adcock, of Lon- 
don. Twelve competitors were com- 
mended. These included Gerald Howes 
and Peter Eiseman, of Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and Patrick J. Quinn, of 
California. 


READERS of Lirurcicat Arts will 
have no difficulty in recalling the ad- 
dresst of His Excellency the Bishop of 
Reno, Nevada, on “‘Art and Archi- 
tecture for the Church in our Age.” In 
it Bishop Robert J. Dwyer defended his 
thesis: “‘. . . that the cathedral symbol 
which has dominated our thinking and 
imagination for so long, and has dic- 
tated the forms and concepts of our 
building and decoration, from actual 
cathedrals to country parish churches, 
is dead and had better be buried.” In 
the development of his argument, the 
Bishop pleads for a return to its rightful 
place of the symbolism of the altar. “We 
have to think of a structure designed for the 
altar, rather than the altar designed for the 
structure.” 

In his prefatory letter to the condi- 
tions and instructions to architects 


* Models, perspectives, and drawings of Basil 
Spence’s design for the Coventry cathedral, 
were illustrated in Lirurcica Arts, February 


1955: 
+ Lrrurcicat Arts, November, 1958. 


Archbishop Heenan wrote: “The high 
altar is the central feature of every 
Catholic church. It must be the focus of 
the new building. The trend of the 
liturgy is to associate the congregation 
ever more closely with the celebrant of 
the mass. The ministers at the altar 
should not be remote figures. They 
must be in sight of the people with 
whom they offer the sacrifice. Holy 
Mass is the great mystery of faith. The 
high altar is not an ornament to em- 
bellish the cathedral building. The 
cathedral, on the contrary, is built to 
enshrine the altar of sacrifice. The 
attention of all who enter should be 
arrested and held by the altar.” 

This prefatory letter did not form 
part of the conditions, but it is hardly 
surprising that very many of the en- 
trants found in it the inspiration for 
their own design. The winner, Frederick 
Gibberd, obviously did. In the intro- 
ductory paragraph of the report accom- 
panying his drawings, he describes his 
building as “‘. . . a place of corporate 
worship in which the congregation is at 
one with the clergy. It is a liturgical 
space. All is directed towards an inti- 
mate association of the laity with the 
high altar.’ This can be seen clearly on 
the ground floor plan (page 44), where 
the central sanctuary and high altar 
form the liturgical and architectural 
fulcrum of the design. Seating for three 
thousand people is arranged on three 
sides of the sanctuary; none will be more 
than seventy feet from the sanctuary 
steps, and the dished floor of the cathe- 
dral will enable all to have an uninter- 
rupted view of the high altar. Placed as 
it were on the circumference of the 
circular plan are the baptistry, eight 
minor chapels, the subsidiary east and 
west entrance porches, two staircase 
towers flanking the Blessed Sacrament 
chapel, the Blessed Sacrament chapel 
itself, and the Lady chapel. 

One of the major problems facing 
competitors was the necessity of in- 
corporating in the design of the new 
cathedral the completed crypt, to the 
previous design of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
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PLAN ABOVE 


1 Sanctuary 2 Bishop’s throne 3 Narthex 
4 Baptistry 5 Chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament 6 Exits 4 Chapels — 

8 Confessionals g Existing crypt 

10 Priests? residence 11 Working sacristy 
12 Storage 13 Lady chapel 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
OF CHRIST THE KING 


Commended design by Patrick J. 
Quinn, department of architecture, 
College of Environmental design, 
University of California. 


See article on page 37. 


The concept is unity with direction. The 
high altar is placed at the focus of an 
ellipse. Parabolic arches seemed most ade- 
quate to roof such a space and it becomes a 
modified cone of light (see cross section) 
rising to its apex over the altar. The form 
comes from the conviction that light is a 
determinant which gives realization to the 
concept — in this case a diffused, indirect 
light coming through heavy, rough glass 


Front elevation 


sections, held between overlapping sprayed 
concrete shells and increasing in intensity 
towards the focus. Acoustical considerations 
modified the arches to form v-shaped 
diffusing planes. They divide at their base 
(see longitudinal section) to form ambula- 
tories on either side of the nave. Here the 
white light from the nave mingles with the 
colored light from the stained glass windows 
in the side chapels, which are formed when 
the arched membranes reverse and swing 
outward to form unbroken parabolic shells. 

The existing crypt is respected as a fine 
piece of architecture and is largely undis- 
turbed. Its roof is developed as a piazza for 
outdoor ceremonies, with an altar for which 
the bell tower acts as a baldachino. 


East elevation 


This is a vast and magnificent rectangu- 
lar structure with a flat roof about 
twelve feet above ground level. The 
winning architect’s brilliant solution of 
this problem was to form a large rec- 
tangular podium by extending the crypt 
roof on the south side and placing the 
new cathedral on the podium, leaving 
the roof of the crypt as a large piazza for 
open-air services, with car parking be- 
neath the podium. 

The body of the cathedral is formed 
by sixteen reinforced concrete frames in 
the shape of bommerangs, forming the 
\ drum and the conical roof tied at the 

top by a ring beam and extending above 

\ Sain in the shape of a tapering tower. As such 
= = a structure has considerable bending 
movements in its change of direction, 

Cross section the sloping cone members are carried 


Longitudinal section 
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into the ground in the form of flying 
buttresses. The vertical members of the 
concrete frames are designed as free- 
standing elements round the cathedral, 
with the porches, chapels, and baptistry 
placed between them. These smaller 
structures are designed as load-bearing 
masses, only separated from the frame 
by coloured glass in thin concrete 
members. 

The tower itself, which is ninety feet 
high, has walls of inch thick glass set in 
concrete tracery, and is surmounted by 
sixteen steel pinnacles, giving the cathe- 
dral an overall height of three hundred 
and forty feet above the ground level. 
By day the tower will shed coloured 
light into the cathedral, and by night, 
illuminated from within, it will rise 
above the city roofs as a beacon of 
multi-coloured light. 

The circular sanctuary is situated 
immediately beneath the tower, and 
toward the back of the sanctuary space is 
the high altar, a solid block of white 
carrara marble cantilevered on all 
sides over a black granite base. A large 
metal crucifix will rise immediately 
behind the altar. The floor and the 
steps of the altar and sanctuary will be 
of marble, with inlays of tile, ceramic, 
and glass mosaic, coloured marble, 
brass and other materials, forming a 
rich and intricate design. Suspended 
above the altar will be a canopy in the 
form of a crown of light metal tracery. 

The segmental canons’ stalls, sym- 
metrically placed on either side of the 
high altar, will be of reinforced con- 
crete faced with thin marble slabs. They 
will have detachable padded tapestry 
seats and back rests. The episcopal 
throne will be situated on the gospel 
side of the sanctuary. 

The Blessed Sacrament chapel, with 
seating accommodations for two hun- 
dred people, is situated behind the high 
altar, and projects onto the piazza to 
mark its importance. It will be noticed 
that the floor of the cathedral between 
the high altar and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment chapel is left entirely free of seat- 
ing accommodation. The Lady chapel, 
with seating for one hundred, also pro- 
jects on to the piazza. It is designed to 
give a rich but light environment, the 
interest of which would come from very 
rich furnishings. 

The circular baptistry is placed be- 
tween the body of the cathedral itself 
and the entrance porch, with the font, 
of Ancaster stone, in the centre. Those 
entering the cathedral see the font and 
are reminded of its symbolism of the 


re-birth of Christ. The significance of 
the font is expressed by the tall cyclindri- 
cal form of the building, lit from the 
roof. The interior is designed to give an 
atmosphere of joy and innocence; there 
are small windows at eye-level for sun- 
light, the walls are plastered in white 
cement and silver sand; the ceiling is 
cerulian blue paint, and the floor of 
white marble with nickel silver and 
slate infilling. The porch is detached 
from the main cathedral space to avoid 
disrupting its formal purity and to form 
an area of transition between the cathe- 
dral and the outside world. Its design in 
reinforced concrete is a massive sculp- 
turesque pyramidical structure, in con- 
trast to the lightness of the cathedral 
itself. Bells are hung within the tri- 
angular fork of the apex. 


THE assessors, in their report, say: 
“The winning design was, in the view 
of the judges, clearly ahead of the field. 
The design is full of imagination and 
powerfully expresses the kingship of 
Christ. The conception is itself a crown 
and the suggestion of the crowning 
glory of Christ is revealed in the details 
of the building with logic and restraint. 
Each chapel has a distinctive design 
giving it character without detracting 
from the majesty of the main body of 
the building. The whole space is domi- 
nated by the high altar set in a generous 
sanctuary lit by scintillating coloured 
light from the tower. The siting of the 
Blessed Sacrament chapel is especially 
happy, and the visitor will be left in no 
doubt that this is a temple built to the 
honour of Christ the King. The plan 
meets all requirements with deceptive 
ease. The extension of the piazza above 
the crypt is a brilliant solution to the 


problem of establishing some sort of 
unity between the old and new build- 
ings.” 

Of the second premiated design the 
assessors reported that it was “archi- 
tecturally one of the simplest submitted. 
It is uncomplicated and direct. The 
enclosed space of the great papal crown 
is impressive. Undoubtedly this would 
make a beautiful cathedral. The author 
has obviously been influenced by the 
Sydney Opera House.” 

The third premiated design won the 
commendation of the judges as ‘“‘imagi- 
native and fresh.” It contained many 
original features which deeply impressed 
the judges. But it was thought that the 
resultant building would not be sufhi- 
ciently imposing for a metropolitan 
cathedral. The elements of the design 
are conceived with great skill to termi- 
nate in the high altar. There is a stained 
glass cross above a folded roof. While 
the judges were convinced that a folded 
roof of concrete covered by copper 
could be designed on the general lines 
suggested by the author, it was felt 
that much more detailed study would 
be necessary before building. It was 
thought, however, that the position of 
the Blessed Sacrament chapel was un- 
fortunate. Not only is it very distant 
from the sacristies, but architecturally 
its site is less significant than that of the 
Lady chapel, which is marked by the 
tower.” 

Within the limits set down by the 
conditions of the competition, and per- 
haps because of these limits, the winning 
architect has given Liverpool a cathe- 
dral at once beautiful and functional, 
one that combines a respect for liturgical 
tradition with an uncompromising use 
of modern methods and materials. 


The Last Supper 


Comments on accepted iconography 


EuGENIO BATISTA* 


EONARDO was wrong! Admirable 
though his mural painting of the 
Last Supper is, I could never visualize 
the scene as he did and now I know of 
two instances in which he erred. Both 
concern the positions of Our Lord and 
the apostles, individually and as a 
group, during the paschal banquet. 
Had the apostles been seated as we 


usually sit at table, and as Leonardo 
and his followers represent them the 
washing of their feet would have re- 


* Eugenio Batista, architect (Havana Uni- 
versity, 1925); M F A (Princeton, 1930); teaches 
analysis of art and architecture at the School 
of Architecture in Catholic University Santo 
Tomas de Villanueva, Havana, Cuba. 
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quired a complete break during the 
course of the meal, for I cannot imagine 
Our Lord crawling under the table to 
do it. A drastic interruption of the cere- 
monious feast would have occurred, 
with everyone standing or moving 
around, in contrast to the simple facts 
related by Saint John. On the other 
hand, those of the authorities I have 
consulted and who describe the Last 
Supper in detail (Willam!, Fillion’, 
 Risciotti*,) all agree that at the time of 
Our Lord’s life on earth the Jews used 
to eat the pasch reclining on couches 
(or cushions or rugs in the more humble 
households) resting on the left elbow. 
In this position their feet would not 
be under the table, but up and away 
_ from it (illustration herewith). Thus, we 
' can easily imagine Our Lord going 
around behind the apostles, washing the 
_ feet of each one in turn, without their 
having to change position at all. All 
- except Peter, of course, who probably 
_ jumped up, hid his feet under him, and 
_ gesticulated wildly to prevent his Mas- 
ter’s act of humility. 
_ That reclining rather than sitting 
must have been the usual practice at 
_ that time is I think, made evident by the 
- incident (Luke 7: 36-50) of the woman 
sinner (Mary Magdalen?) who came 
behind Jesus while He was at supper in 
_ the house of a pharisee, and weeping 
washed His feet with her tears, dried 
them with her hair, kissed and an- 
-nointed them. According to Saint Luke 


she did all this without even interrupting the 


conversation. I dare Leonardo to paint 
that scene! 
__. My other objection is to the grouping 
of all thirteen figures in a straight row, 
as if facing an audience, though I can 
~ understand why Leonardo did it that 
_ way. While the real scene did not, his 
painting does face an audience, and a 
_ still more compelling reason for a mural 
painter is the fact that his subject must 
| be depicted on a flat, vertical surface. 
Leonardo could represent depth in 
space, as he proved in the same mural 
with his perspective rendering of a 
room — apparently a projection of the 
room in which the observer stands, 
However, artistic integrity led him to 
accept the wall his perspective rendering 
denied, by placing the table and all 
figures as nearly as possible in one 
vertical plane. Which means the table 
had to be narrow, long and straight, and 
the figures upright. It is a memorable 
picture and splendid lesson in many 
artistic skills; but it just could not have 
happened that way. 


Why? Read Saint John’s gospel, in 
which he tells of the announcement by 
Our Lord of the treason to be practiced 
on Him that same evening (13: 21-30). 
Peter and John must have been on the 
same side of Christ (Leonardo is right 
in this respect at least) and not one on 
each side as they are sometimes shown, 
for they would have been forced to 
whisper across His face, or behind His 
back, when Peter tells John: ‘““Ask Him 
of whom he speaks.” John, then, must 
have been next to Our Lord in order to 
ask: ‘““Lord who is it?’ and receive an 
answer unheard by anybody else. 
Peter, on the same side, must have been 
further away — more than one place 
removed — because to make his request 
he first engages John’s attention with a 
signal (John 13: 24). 

Also, John must have been on Christ’s 
right, or, due to the reclining position, 
it might be more precise to say in front 
of Him, so as to be able to rest his head 
on Our Lord’s breast. Incidentally, this 
gesture would be extremely awkward in 
our seating, and not at all so in the 
reclining posture, while some transla- 
tors, notably Eloine Nacar Fuster* and 
Alberto Colunga Cueto, oP,® are of 
the opinion that John did not mean 
reclining against, but reclining in front 
of, Christ’s breast. 

Where Leonardo made one more mis- 
take was in his placing of Judas some- 
where down the line, and those painters 
err even more seriously who send him 
to the end of the table, or worse still, 
across to the other side, as if He had 
already been singled out. This last possi- 
bility is flatly denied by John (13:28-29). 
Judas must have been reclining next to 
and to the left of or behind Our Lord, 
or else how could he be the only one to 
hear Him say: “‘What you are about to 
do, do it soon,” and get from Him a 
piece of bread dipped in haroset as a 
casual gesture (John 13: 26)? 


HAVING used Sherlock Holmes’ meth- 
ods to unmask Leonardo up to this 
point, I was unable to carry further the 
attempted reconstruction of the scene; 
and then the whole picture was pre- 
sented to me ready made, convincing 
and tantalizing at the same time. Con- 
vincing because it agrees with the 
gospel narratives, particularly Saint 
John’s, to the last detail, and tantalizing 
because I have not been able to make 
sure of its authenticity. Perhaps some 
reader of LirurcicaL Arts can help me 
to do that. 

I have it at second hand from Father 


Felipe Rey de Castro, sj,6 who un- 
folded it in the course of a Maunday 
Thursday meditation, and directly from 
one of his hearers, who repeated it to 
me after his death. Father Rey did not 
say whether his exposition was the re- 
sult of his own research or whether he 
had come across it while studying the- 
ology in Holland in his youth. One 
thing is certain; none of his fellow 
Jesuits in Havana can tell. [Since I 
wrote this, another Spanish priest, not 
of the Society, has shown me a copy of 
Schuster and Holzammer, Historia Bib- 
lica, translated from the German and 
published by Herder in Barcelona, 
1947. In this book a rough diagram 
appears as a footnote showing the same 
table shape and the seating arrange- 
ment here attributed to Peter, John, 
Christ, and Judas, without one word of 
comment or explanation. | 

According to Father Rey de Castro, 
the Jews had adopted not only the 
Roman custom of reclining at table, but 
also in their table arrangement and the 
placing of the guests around it. The 
table would not have been a single long 
rectangle; rather, there would have 
been three tables grouped so as to make 
a square U. There is proof of this in 
the mosaic floors uncovered in Pompeii. 
In the triclinium or dining room floors, 
a square U shaped area, and that area 
alone, was usually left unornamented 
because it was to be covered by the 
three tables. Next to the tables, on the 
outside of the U, three couches would 
be placed for nine guests to lie or recline 
upon, nine being the usual number at 
a Roman feast. (Illustration page 42.) 

The place to be occupied by each 
guest at those three couches was not a 
casual matter, but the subject of jealous 
arguments only to be settled by the 
host’s decision. The apostles were no 
exception to this human display of petty 
rivalry, and at least once Our Lord 
saw fit to reprove them (Luke 14: 7-11). 
Even at the Last Supper they argued as 
to who among them should be placed 
first (Luke 22: 24), and although other 
evangelists insert this same incident at 
another time (Matthew 18: 1; Mark 10: 
42), its occurence here would seem a 
logical provocation for the lesson in 
humility which the washing of feet 
provided. 

According to Father Rey de Castro 
again, the host at a Roman feast did not 
sit, or recline, at the exact center as we 
would expect, but at that end of the 
center table where, propped up on his 
elbow, he would see two guests in front 


42] 
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of him on the same couch, and none 
behind him. Anyone who has tried to 
eat while reclining on his left elbow, as 
uncomfortable a pose to us as our tails 
and stiff shirts and collars would have 


seemed to them, will immediately 
understand why the host took this place. 
It affords the best and easiest, or shall 
we say less uncomfortable, view of the 
whole gathering. 


IT IS senseless to argue that because 
we today consider the center the place 
of honor, it must always have been so. 
Today we sit, then they did not. Sitting 
we have both arms free; they had one 
arm pinned down. Sitting erect we can 
talk with equal ease to people on our 
right or people on our left. Reclining 
sideways they could address comfortably 
only those in front, or to their right, and 
had to crane their necks towards their 
nearest left-hand neighbor. Unless, per- 
haps, they were allowed the endearing 
familiarity of leaning their head against 
his chest. 

For these same reasons, the first or 
most honored guests did not recline next 
to the host, but occupied a similar posi- 
tion at the head of another couch, the 
one to his right. Should anyone object 
to the reclining pose on the strength of 
the incident narrated by Matthew (26: 
6-13) and Mark (14: 3-9) about a 
woman pouring scented ointment on the 
head of Christ while He was at table in 
the house of Simon the leper, or should 
anyone ask how could she reach His 
head if He were lying down with His 
feet away from the table, let him ponder 
how, either behind the host or behind 


3” Guest 


Host 


5 Guest 


2%? Guest 


the first guest, a vacant space would be 
left open at the corner. 

This incident, however, would seem 
to present a valid objection to the half 
circular table shown in sixth century 
illustrations, such as the mosaic scene at 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, one 
of a series representing the life of Our 
Lord at the top of the walls above the 
nave arcade (below). Or like the illus- 
tration for Herod’s feast appearing in 
the Sinope Gospel, a manuscript from 
Asia Minor now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. 

Fillion and Ricciotti apparently have 
accepted these pictures without ques- 
tion. Ricciotti himself points out that 
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grouped this way all heads would come 
close together at the table. Obviously, 
then, with such a grouping an attendant 
could only reach the head of only one 
reclining figure; the one at the left hand 
end of the table, shown in both pictures 
with his back to the picture plane. Yet 
none of these illustrations show the host 
nor the first guest at this place, nor do 
Fillion and Ricciotti imply that such 
might have been their location. 

The second guest, to go on with our 
protocol, was placed at the head of the 
third table, the one to the host’s left. 
The third guest would take his place 
next to the host, in front of him on the 
same couch. The fourth guest next to 
the first, the fifth next to the second, the 
sixth next to the third, and so on down 
the honor line. When there were more 
than nine people present, extra places 
were set on the two side couches. Al- 
ways the last guest occupied the place 
around the corner to the left of the host. 

We can spot the place every single 
guest held at the Last Supper if we 
accept as a guide to their rating Mark’s 
account (3: 16-19) of the choosing of 
the twelve. We know who must have 
been placed first, second and third at 
the Last Supper, because on two all- 
important occasions Our Lord chose 
them to be his immediate companions 
and only witnesses. At the Transfigura- 
tion, and later that same Thursday 
evening during the agony in the garden, 
Peter, James, and John are named, and 
both times in the same order. Peter and 
John, therefore, as first and third guests 
respectively, fall just where we thought 
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In the view of the judges this design is ful’ of imagination and powerfully expresses the 
kingship of Christ. The conception is itself a crown and the suggestion of the crowning 
glory of Christ is revealed with logic and restraint. The plan (Overleaf) meets all 
requirements with deceptive ease. The siting of the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament is 
especially happy. The extension of the piazza above the crypt is a brilliant solution to the 
problem of establishing some sort of unity between the old and new buildings. 


COMPETITION 


CATHEDRAL OF CHRIST THE KING 
LIVERPOOL 


First prize awarded io Frederick Gibberd, CEE, FRIBA 
_ London, England 


(See article on page 37) 
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1 Sanctuary 2 Baptistry 3 Pulpit 4 Outdoor crucifix 5 Blessed Sacrament chapel 6 Entrance porch 7 East porch 
8 West porch 9 Chapels 10 Lady chapel 11 Stair tower 12 Sacristies with presbytery above 
13 Piazza above existing crypt 14 Existing building 15 Outdoor altar 


_ (Below right) The first design for the Liverpool cathedral by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens. The dominating feature was to be the largest dome in the werld, 
172 feet in diameter. Monsignor T. G. McKenna tells the story of the _ 
changes in his article on page 37. Adrian Gilbert Scott, Brother of Sur 
Giles, the architect of the Anglican cathedral in Liverpool, was appointed 
continuator to Lutyens and produced the design illustrated below. Financial 
- considerations made both schemes impossible at the present time. 
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"A purely intellectual exercise in structural mechanics 
could produce the most stimulating ways of sheltering 
three thousand people from the elements—the object 
has been to give formal expression to a liturgical state- 


ment of belief in God rather than the ingenuity of man.” 
The architect. ; 
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THE METROPOLITAN: CATHEDRAL OF CHRIST THE KING LIVERPOOL 
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PRINCIPAL FLOOR PLAN 
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COMPETITION 
CATHEDRAL OF CHRIST THE KING, LIVERPOOL 


Second prize awarded to CH R Bailey, ARIBA, ANZIA 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


To the left (north) of the new cathedral is the existing 
crypt over which is placed the Blessed Sacrament 
chapel whose double sided altar can be used for liturgi- 
cal functions taking place on the paved roof of the 
crypt. By placing the sanctuary eccentric to the great 
circular central space of the nave the congregation 
have a view of the high altar unobstructed by canons’ 
stalls or the archbishop’s throne. This arrangement also 
avoids the distractions caused when large numbers of 
the congregation face each other directly across the 
sanctuary. 
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PLOT PLAN 


“shells, those enclosing the great central space rising to sixteen pinnacles 
containing the bells. These pinnacles surround a concrete lattice cone of 
“colored glass which provides the main lighting. The chapels surrounding 
‘the great central space are covered with smaller shells and are so 
designed that indirect light streams down from above on to each altar 
‘behind which are comparatively low windows giving glimpses of the 
cathedral close outside. 


The construction of the new cathedral would be of thin reinforced concrete 


The design was conceived as one great central space 
emphasizing the essential unity in the liturgical actions 
of the clergy and the people. For this reason the cone 
of light was poised above the sanctuary and the 
congregation and not over the sanctuary alone. As 
medieval architects used the materials of their day in 
the most daring way possible so here an attempt has 
been made fo use the material most typical of this 
century, reinforced shell concrete, to serve the same 
purpose. The skills and techniques of this age, with all 
their exciting possibilities, should be used to the greater 
glory of God. 
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Emphasis is placed on the desire to bring the congregation into the closest incorporating a huge cross of stained glass extending to the extremities of 
communion with the sanctuary and this is achieved by placing the high the building, rises to its highest point above the high altar and completes 
altar in a central position. The interesting new roof form (facing page) the emphasis like a vast crown. 


SRADESMANS ENTRANCE VEST KAYSANCE 
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COMPETITION 
CATHEDRAL OF CHRIST THE KING, LIVERPOOL 


Third prize awarded to Arthur Bailey, OBE, FRIBA 
London, England 


The building relies for its effect on a 
simple expression of the struc‘ure. 
The external walls are clad with 
rock-faced Portland stone. Internally 
the walls are lined with rough faced 
lime and hair plaster. 
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COMPETITION 


CATHEDRAL OF CHRIST 
THE KING, LIVERPOOL 
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Highly commended design 
by John Jakob (school of 
architecture), Arizona State 
University, and Anthony C. 
Adcock, London, England 
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1 Archbishop's throne 2 Canons 3 Choir | 
4 Narthex (Baptistry below) 5 Blessed Meise 
Sacrament chapel 6 Lady chapel Avon st] |4 
7 Organ loft 8 Priests sacristy ies ‘ial | ; 
9 Choir room 10 Working sacristy and for | Bi Ha —— . _ . j 

altar boys 11 Side porch 12 Archbishop's | 

sacristy 13 To outdoor altar 
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The concept of a single room flooded with golden light produces a design 
of impressive simplicity. The surrounding walls of this great interior produce 


a jewel like quality due to the stained glass slits. An unusual truss system 
enlivens the design of the roof. 
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_ they should be; both on the same side of 


Our Lord to His right, John immedi- 
ately next to Him, and Peter three 
places away and not in line. 

Finally, who could be to the left of 
Our Lord around the corner? Who 
would be placed last but Judas, the one 
they all knew was a thief (John 12: 6) 


“and stole from the purse he carried”? 


One more thing. Although the evan- 
gelists do not mention them at the Last 


Supper, some women are recorded pres- 


ent, not eating at the table with the male 
guests but waiting on them, as at all 


_ suppers attended by Our Lord, begin- 
- ning with the marriage feast at Cana. 


And at the end of the story of the Cruci- 
fixion all three Synoptics mention by 


_ name three women who had come with 


Our Lord from Galilee to wait on Him 
(Matthew 27: 55-56; Mark 15: 40-41; 
Luke 23: 49) and many others who had 
followed Him to Jerusalem. I cannot 
suspecting that Our Blessed 
Mother was the first one to partake of 
the Eucharist. 

Hats off to Leonardo the painter! 
Thumbs down on Leonardo the his- 
torian! 


1 William, Francisco Miguel. La Vida de Jesus 


en el Pats y Pueblo de Israel, translated by José 
_ Sold, sj from the fourth German edition pub- 


lished by Herder & Company, Freiburg in 
Breisgau, 1934, Das Leben Jesu im Lande und 
Velke Israel. Quotation from the Spanish edi- 
tion, 1943, Espasa-Calpe, Madrid. The Last 
Supper. Preparation of the Feast of the Pasch 
“, . . In Southern countries, due to the heat, 
the custom was to eat on the floor . . . Dur- 
ing the meal one lay down; in the Roman 
world this was considered a sign of freedom; 
and so the Hebrews had adopted the custom 
of eating the paschal lamb “in a circle,” as 
they said. They would lie on rugs and rest their 
left arm on cushions placed on low stools” 
page 434- 

*Fillion, Cl. Vida de Nuestro Senor Fesucristo 
second South American edition, translated 
from the ninth French edition by the Reverend 
Victoriano Ma. de Larréinzar, oma,; Edi- 
torial Poblet, Pozes 220, Buenos Aires, 1950. 
volume 2, fifth part, chapter three, Last 
Supper “‘. . . to start the supper, Jesus and the 
apostles took their place at table that is to say, 
they reclined on couches arranged on a half 
circle. Formerly, according to the Law, the 
Hebrews ate the paschal lamb standing, with 
girded loins and holding staffs as if ready to 
travel. But this rule, like many others applying 
to the “Egyptian Pasch”’ as the rabbis called it 
(Pesachim, IX, 5), soon fell into disuse. The 
Pasch called perpetual no longer had the 
simple and austere character of old. New rules 
had been introduced, particularly that of cele- 
brating the legal supper no longer standing, 
like slaves, but as Greeks and Romans cele- 
brate their banquets” page 503. (Matthew and 
Luke use here two verbs which clearly show 
this: Vulgate: discumbebat, discumbutt.) 

§ Ricciotti, Guiseppe. Vida de Fesucristo, trans- 
lated from the Italian by Juan G. de Luaces; 


edition Luis Miracle, Barcelone, sixth edition, 
1957. Thursday of Holy Week. Treason De- 
nounced. “Since the table was a half circle, and 
couches were arranged as projecting radii, it 
can be reasonable deduced . . .” (paragraph 
542, page 613). ‘“The favorite disciple occupied 
the couch immediately to the right of Jesus, so 
that, as the two were reclining and supported 
on their left elbow...” paragraph 543, 
page 614. 

* Nacar-Colunga. Nueva Testamento, version 
directa del texte original griego, por Eloino 
Nacar Fuster, canénigo lectoral de la S I C de 
Salamanca, y el R.P. Fr. Alberto Colunga 
Cueto, op, professor de S. Escrituta en el 
Covento de San Esteban y en la Universidad 
Pontificia de Salamanca. Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos, Madrid, 1948. 

1Same as above. Their version of John 13/22: 
“Uno de ellos, el amade de Jestis, estaba re- 
costado ante el peche de Jesis,” in English 
might be translated as: ‘‘One of them, the one 
Jesus loved, was reclining in (front — or ahead 
of) before Jesus’ chest.”” The same words are 
repeated in verse 25 of the same chapter. 

3 Rey de Castro, Reverend Felipe, sj 1889- 
1952. Born in Brién, near Santiago de Com- 
postela, Spain; entered a Jesuit novitiate in 
1908; studied philosophy at Ofia, and theology 
at Walkenburg, Holland, where he was or- 
dained in 1923. He was an extraordinary 
preacher and spiritual director. His main work 
was the organization of the Agrupacién 
Catélica Universitaria, a Marian congregation 
for university students and professionals, possi- 
bly the strongest today, though not the most 
numerous, among Cuban Catholic groups. His 
only writing, as yet unpublished, is a series of 
lectures on the Gospels. 


In Search of a Client 


On the Cardinal Lercaro award competition” 


NE of the difficulties that besets 

the life of the young architect is 

the lack of opportunity to exercise his 
designing skill. The young practitioner 
faces closed, and as Sidney Lanier states 
in another context, ‘‘inward opening,” 
doors. The entry into the great field of 
building enterprise is not easy and life 
for the young architect is usually frus- 


trating and financially difficult. His 


problem is that of finding an outlet for 
his talent, as he must do if he is not to 
bog down in self-destructive frustration, 
for he can only function if a client who 
desires to build, retains him. 

This, as will be realized, puts him at a 
disadvantage not shared by artists work- 
ing in other media. A poet requires only 
writing materials for self expression; a 


BARRY ByRNE 


sculptor the simple materials for carv- 
ing; a painter requires but the tools of 


* Established by the Spaeth foundation. The 
first competition was held in connection with 
the twentieth Liturgical Week, at Notre Dame 
University, August, 1959— the winning de- 
signs were illustrated in LirurcicaL ARTs, 
November, 1959. The winning designs sub- 
mitted for the twenty-first Liturgical Week, 
held at Pittsburgh, August, 1960, and which 
form the basis for Mr Byrne’s article, are illus- 
trated in this issue. 

The purpose of this 1960 competition was to 
stimulate imaginative thinking in the design of 
a Catholic mission chapel. The problem was 
based on the fact that there remained ninety- 
eight cities in the United States with a popula- 
tion of five thousand or more which presently 
have no resident priest or Catholic church. 
Each of these cities can be regarded as a suit- 
able location for the construction of a mission 


chapel. Since a large aggregation of these 
towns is located in the south-eastern states, the 
site suggested for this competition was a town 
in the southern Appalachian highlands —a 
wooded site, 150 by 250 feet, with the narrow 
dimension facing the eastside of a town street 
in a residential area. The site was to have a 
slight rise away from the street. A mission 
chapel was to be designed to seat one hundred 
persons, with over-night accommodations for 
the priest, including bedroom, bathroom facili- 
ties, small kitchen, and a sitting room in which 
the priest could conduct instructions for fifteen 
persons. The design was to be in harmony with 
the area, with special consideration given to 
imaginative use of materials and with the ob- 
jective of providing a suitable and dignified 
building at very reasonable cost. 

Ten United States architectural schools had 
made the problem a part of their course. The 
competition was approved by the American 
Institute of Architects and publicized in the 
leading architectural journals in the world. 
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his craft. It is only the architect who 
must depend on another person, a 
client, in order to function even in a 
primary way, and the lack of oppor- 
tunity to function is the young archi- 
tect’s greatest handicap. 

Because the hope of a creative, or- 
ganic architecture must lie in the un- 
touched reservoir of artistic talent, 
which we hope will be revealed in the 
flow of work from young architects, this 
frustrating situation is generally de- 
structive and counts against the com- 
mon good. The final and great loss is to 
society and to society’s cultural level. It 
is by the character and quality of the 
art it produces that a civilization 
reaches the status of a culture for, as 
Chesterton testified, the quality of a 
culture is indicated in the quality of the 
art produced by it. Empires vanish, 
conquerors and dictators become only 
names associated with the destruction 
they wrought and with their final col- 
lapse into failure and the dimness of 
time. Art, in contrast, endures as a 
fragment of man’s spiritual essence and 
time only increases its power to move us. 

For young architects, therefore, filled 
as many of them are with a dedicated 
purpose, there is the problem of creating 
outlets so that this fresh, promising 
stream of talent may have the oppor- 
tunity to clear and increase itself. It is 
in the practice of an art that growth in 
power and expressiveness become a 
reality, and all efforts to facilitate such 
practice are a corrective to the unpro- 
ductive condition that the on-coming 
generation of architects faces, and must 
be considered as valuable both to archi- 
tects and to our human society. 


WHEN this is recalled it will be seen 
that the inauguration of the Spaeth 
competition, with the Cardinal Lercaro 
prize awards for winning designs for 
rural area Catholic chapels, was a con- 
structive movement towards giving 
young architects the necessary oppor- 
tunity to exercise their designing talent, 
and it is a corrective to the disadvan- 
tages that a young architect usually 
faces. This benefit to architecture itself 
would not necessarily result if the com- 
petition instanced followed the proce- 
dure usual to competitions, for the 
action of professional judges in deciding 
awards in such cases has rarely, if ever, 
contributed to the actual advancement 
of artistic quality in the work submitted. 
As these juries have been constituted, 
the result has been to regiment the work 
of the competing architects, to channel 


it into momentary design fashions, 
which the competitors expect will ac- 
cord with the predilections of the archi- 
tects who judge the entries and who are 
then expected to give favorable atten- 
tion to that which accords with their 
preference. 

This, of course, is destructive to initia- 
tive and independence in design and the 
result is a conformism that associates 
itself, not with academic traditionalism, 
as in the pre-Frank Lloyd Wright 
period, but with that more dubious 
thing, the pervading, cliché ridden, 
superficial modernism, particularly as 
that is demonstrated in architectural 
publications, Life, Time, etc. 

Behind this competition carrying the 
Cardinal Lercaro award, which the 
generosity of Mr and Mrs Otto Spaeth 
has made possible, is the less empha- 
sized figure of a Glenmary Missioner, 
Father Patrick O’Donnell, whose en- 
ergy and — that rare thing, wisdom — 
caused him to set up a system of judging 
entries that was calculated to operate 
against the usual conformism, and 
against the destructive log-rolling that 
has characterized the activities of juries 
in art and architectural competitions. 
This innovation of Father O’Donnell’s 
was to set up a jury of three architects 
whose only common ground was their 
general devotion to the cause of creative 
architecture for Catholic churches. The 
three judges, Felix Candela ! of Mexico, 
Rudolf Schwarz ? of Germany, and my- 
self *, represent very different tendencies 
in architectural design. This fact of the 
different design tendencies of the jury 
members, it will be seen, discouraged 
the past tendencies toward channelled 
conformism in the designs submitted. 

An unfortunate procedure usual to 
earlier competitions was that the judges 
had to negate their independent judg- 


ment because of the necessity of ‘“‘get- 


ting together” and reaching a decision. 
This resulted in an innocuous neutralism 
in decisions and the granting of awards 
to work that conformed to such negative 
neutrality. This, of course, could not 
happen in the case of three judges of 
established artistic conviction, because 
the judgment of each one would then 
stand as stated, and could result in a 
dead-lock and no award. The greater 
the individual ability of the judges the 
more likely it was that this would 
happen. 

Father O’Donnell’s sensible resolution 
of this enigma was the surprisingly sim- 
ple one of sending duplicate photostatic 
reproduction of all designs that had 


been accepted as meeting requirements 
of the competition to each of the three 
judges, who then independently judged 
and marked each contestant’s work. On 
the basis of the arithmetical total of 
marks given by the judges in each case, 
the awards were made. In my estimation 
and from bitter and frustrating experi- 
ence in acting as a member of juries in 
numerous exhibitions and competitions, 
I consider that the system established 
in this competition inaugurates a great 
and needed improvement in competi- 
tion procedure. 

I believe it also had much to do with 
the improvement in the quality of the 
work submitted in this second, 1960 
competition, for the Cardinal Lercaro 
award, over that submitted in the first 
competition in 1959. There was less 
evidence of obvious conformism, and 
while actual freedom in design cannot be 
said to have been achieved to any great 
degree, the designs submitted showed 
relative independence in approach to 
the problem, particularly in plan ar- 
rangements, though not so markedly in 
the esthetic resolution of the plans into 
mass and detail. This last aspect, as a 
general rule, showed more of a debt to 
the pat architectural solutions made 
familiar by the architectural publica- 
tions, and the results are, accordingly, 
of less innate value. 

With this tendency toward pat and 
irrelevant treatments of mass and de- 
tail, the designs too often reflected their 
authors’ concentration on effects 
achieved only in elevation drawing. 
More knowledge and a developed sense 
of the third dimension in architecture 
would make the designer aware that the 
seemingly satisfactory effect shown in 
the drawing would be quite different 
and unsatisfactory in the constructed 
building. This inadequacy in the de- 
signs would immediately reveal itself if 
the architects responsible made accu- 
rate, non-pictorial models of their de- 
signs, in order to develop a sense of the 
third dimension —a sense which is of 
primary importance to an architect. 

There is one other matter to particu- 
larly regret, when viewing the often 
interesting, but relatively undeveloped 
designs. It is the evidence that stylistic, — 
objective modernism, rather than the 
timeless esthetic norms of all architec- 
tures, has unduly influenced the com- 
petitors. The mistake here, I would say, 
lies in the acceptance of modernism as a 
desirable end, whereas an architect’s 
objective should be that of a valid, 
organic architecture. Modernism is 
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- then, as it should be, only an inevitable shaped these needs in the forms which fulfill ES 
by-product. A true architecture always them most impressively, but he has been able SF z 
ear iethat which relates to timeless to do so in a way which does not quarrel with P 


the great architecture of the past. His sixty-odd v4 
churches in Germany are fresh and modern, fey 
yet their bloodline with what they replace is 
unmistakable. The genius of Schwarz is re- 
vealed in his now world-famous volume, The 
Church Incarnate (reviewed in LrrurcicaL ARTS, 
May, 1959). Here, Mr Schwarz sounds the 
essence of seven distinct approaches to church 
building based upon the ultimate relations of 
man and men with God. Until 1951 Schwarz 
was director of the rebuilding of war-torn 
Cologne. His fame could rest securely on one 
structure, the Gurzenich Hall around which 
the social life of the city has been centered since 
medieval times. 


ness. Without this it is only as ephemeral 

as the fashions of a given time, and like 

fashions, soon becomes obsolete and 
_ dated. 


@ 


Ir IS, I am sure, unnecessary to em- 
phasize that an ephemeral quality relates 
_ hot at all to the quality desired in a 
~ Catholic church, in which a timelessness 
is essential. This must be particularly 
emphasized, as the stylistic modernism 
__ of our time largely derives from building 
- forms and design clichés that originated 
around commercial and industrial 
_ structures, which by sheer force of 
_ quantity dominate the American scene 
and influence our architecture in the 
_perpetration of its current superficiality. 
_ This commercial domination of our 
architecture inevitably reduces it to a 
_ low plane, and it is to be noted that this 
low level — synthetic commercially in- 
_spired modernism — offers little or 
- nothing to architects whose objective is a 
living architecture in our churches. The 
_ disparity between a commercial objec- 
_ tive and the spiritual idealism appropri- 
_ ate to a church is one that surely needs 
~ no emphasis. To quote Rudolf Schwarz, 
one of my fellow judges in this com- 
petition, on the matter of design of 
churches: ‘“‘What begets sacred works is 
not the life of the world but (rather) the 
life of faith.” The architect, like all 
_ Catholics, must resolve the enigma of 
_ being in the world but not being of it. 


’ Barry Byrne, of Evanston, Illinois. Soon after 
Byrne’s church of Saint Thomas the Apostle 
appeared in Chicago, in the early twenties, it 
became the most discussed piece of Catholic 
church architecture in the American scene. It 
was important because it was the initial effort 
to build a liturgically oriented, architecturally 
creative church, independent of traditional 
plans and styles. While there then existed 
European churches, such as those of Auguste 
Perret and others, which departed in style 
from historic examples none of them had dem- 
onstrated this “‘liturgically oriented” aspect. In 
contrast they mainly conformed to historical 
plan arrangements and lacked fundamental, 
basic difference, which would result from a 
church plan based on the conception of a 
unified participation of the ministering priest 
and congregation in offering the Sacrifice. 
Mr Byrne’s seven years of training under Frank 
Lloyd Wright had, in the golden years of 
Wright’s early career, acquainted him with 
the fact that the element of lay participation 
was actually basic to a new and vitally im- 
portant church plan and that if such a new, 
valid plan finally came into existence a valid 
creative church architecture was its inevitable 
accompaniment. 

In the service of the Church, Mr Byrne has 
designed some of the significant structures of 


Eucharistic Congress centered cathedral. 
1 Baptistry 2-3 Side chapels 4 Sanctuary 
5 Choir 6 Sacristy 7 Attached buildings 

& Outdoor seats 
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A Sanctuary (The high altar is a focal point in 
the church and the axis of the two entrances 
converge at the center of its face) B Sacristies 


1Felix Candela is the recognized master of 
_- modern concrete construction. At fifty years of 
__age he has over two hundred and fifty im- 
- pressively flamboyant new structures to his 
credit. Where steel is scarce and labor cheap, 
_ Candela has constructed good sized churches 
from undulating concrete for as little as 


our times. Christ the King church in Cork, 
Ireland (the first Catholic church in Europe of 
American design); Saint Francis Xavier 
church, Kansas City, Missouri; Saint Columba 
church, Saint Paul, Minnesota; Saint Benedict 
Abbey church, Atchison, Kansas, are among 
these. 

Readers of Lirurcicat Arts also have been 
familiar with this architect’s preoccupation 
with church plan solutions covering the prob- 


(The choir vestry is under these sacristies. 
A confessional is shown off the priest’s sacristy 
to care for pre-mass confessions) oc Choir 
D Working sacristy and storerooms. © Entrances 
and porches (Supplementary exits where indi- 
cated by arrows) F Street sidewalk © Arcaded 
aisle (Shrines, confessionals and way of the cross 
stations are in this aisle) Hu Baptistry 1 Shrines 


~ $41,000. Born in Spain where he first became 
_ famous as a national skiing champion, Candela 
_ studied the technique in reinforced concrete 


lems of participation, through the plan studies 


published in this quarterly. We hope it may be NoTE: We suggest that anyone interested in the 


developed by Eduardo Torroja of Madrid 
(Torroja’s book The Structures of Eduardo Torrgja 
was reviewed in LirurcicaL Arts, November 
1960), and Robert Maillart of Switzerland. 
_ During the Spanish civil war Candela fought 
_ with the Loyalists; he was sent to Mexico as a 
concentration camp internee, and decided to 
~ make Mexico City his home. Often working as 
his own engineer and contractor, this poet in 
- soaring forms is responsible for placing a new 
array of sweeping, spiritually moving forms, at 
__ the service of the Church. 


2 Rudolf Schwarz, of Frankfort, Germany, has 
- become the master of German architecture be- 
cause of the profound depth of his perception 
of the needs of the liturgy. He has not only 


considered as an indication of the wide reading 
and influence of LirurcicaL Arts that these 
earlier study plans have been used by other 
architects in various parts of the world. In- 
stance of this is Byrne’s study plan for a 
Eucharistic congress centered cathedral, pub- 
lished in our May, 1943, issue which, with 
incidental variations has now been used by 
Guillaume Gillet for his church of Notre Dame 
de Royan, France. Byrne’s early development 
of schemes for radial seating, altar focussed 
plans, as shown in the plan published in our 
May, 1942, issue may be considered as point- 
ing to the current, wide-spread, use of this 
radial scheme for Catholic churches in the 
United States. (Both plans are here repro- 
duced.) 
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Spaeth liturgical award and Lercaro prize for 
1961 communicate without delay with the 
Reverend Lawrence J. Green, s J, competition 
director, department of architecture, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, 4001 West McNichols Road, 
Detroit 21, Michigan, and ask for an applica- 
tion form. This form must be filled out and 
returned to Father Green not later than April 
15, 196r. Any architect, architectural designer 
or student may participate in this competition. 
The need for new parish churches is constantly 
increasing with the burgeoning growth of our 
population, The problem of this competition 
is to plan a parish plant and to design the 
church. The thirty best designs will be promi- 
nently displayed at the 1961 Liturgical Week 
at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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SOUTH ELEVATION 


1 The chapel 2 Porch 

3 Sacristy 4 Gallery 5 Patio 
(Overnight accommodations for priest) 
6 Living room 7 Bedroom 8 Bath 
9 Kitchen 10 Entrance 11 Garage | 
12 Heating plant 13 Parking space 


The Cardinal Lercaro award competition, sponsored by the Spaeth Foundation and under 
the auspices of the North American Liturgical Conference, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, August 
1960. First prize awarded to Michel L. R. Pillet, Paris, France. 
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Liturgical requirements have been observed in’ The parlor has been so located that it can FRONT ELEVATION 
the location of all elements of the church. be used for twenty extra seats during service 
Upon entering the faithful pass the bells. They (folding doors). Confessionals have not been 
face the patron saint in the narthex and the’ considered as parlor can be used. A small 
baptistry when entering in the church proper _ sacristy is added. 
and finally, the altar. 
The nave is shaped so that the greatest number 
__ of the congregation can gather close to the 
altar. The rear pew is little more than. thirty 


feet from the altar. The sanctuary is wide to 
give room for shrines or side altars. The pre- 
della is wide enough for the priest to celebrate’ 
mass facing the people. The baptismal font 
has been located in the second focal point of 
the church—opposite the altar and will be in 
view of the people as they enter. The shape of 
the roof gives the greatest height above the 
altar. 


PROPERTY CINE? 


Construction is of concrete block walls—cement plaster 
on both sides. Concrete slab-on-grade floor. Wood joist 
roof. One fifty-foot laminated wood or steel ridge beam. 
These materials are commonly used and most economical 
in this region of the USA. Electric heat is planned as 
church is used infrequently and because cheap electricity 
is available in the southwest. Total area of building out- 
side wall to outside wall is 3028 square feet. 


The Cardinal Lercaro award competition, sponsored by the Spaeth Foundation and under 
the auspices of the North American Liturgical Conference, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, August 
1960. Second prize awarded to Otto Baver, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Cardinal Lercaro award competition, sponsored by the Spaeth Foundation and under 
auspices of the North American Liturgical Conference, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, August 
1960. Third prize awarded to John J. Boogaerts, Alexandria, Louisiana. 
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HAVE received and have examined 
the entries that were presented for 
the Lercaro award. My first thought 
_was to thank the Lord. Until a few years 
- ago there seemed to be an abyss be- 
tween architects and the Christian com- 
munity. The more active and perceptive 
architects seemed to have abandoned 
_ the Christian theme. They did not con- 
_ sider themselves in a position to conse- 
crate their genius and their art to church 
construction, the exigencies of which 
seemed to refuse every expression of 
~ modernity. On the other hand, they had 
_ difficulty in detaching themselves from 
the architectural forms of the past. 
These were regarded, in such circum- 
_ stances, as the traditional interpretation 
- —hence the only legitimate one — of 
the Catholic place of worship. 

As a result, favored by technical re- 
sources, modern and imposing secular 
buildings were produced. But the Church 
structure continued a repetition, or 
worse, a counterfeiting of byzantine, 
roman, and gothic models, with efforts 

made to cover up the inherent insin- 
cerity with rich trappings of marble, 
mosaic, and decorations. 

I thank God that this sad misunder- 

standing has been done away with 

today. Everywhere are springing up new 
efforts to appreciate and popularize a 

modern sacred architecture. It has been 
made clear that neither the gothic nor 
| the baroque, nor any other form, could 

arrogate to itself the exclusive title of an 
- authentic interpretation of the buildings 
designed for Catholic worship. As a 
- matter of fact, up until the first half of 
the last century we had no other au- 

thentic tradition but this: that in every 

age the Church of God glorified the 
Lord in forms of architecture that fitted 
_ right in with each historical period, and 
' which made use of all the resources, 
_ means, and techniques that could be 


offered. 


AND now, we have in the United 
States the conclusion of the Lercaro 
award competition for 1960 with regard 
‘to mission architecture. At Salsburg the 


well-known Biennial International ex- 
position of modern sacred art has just 
opened. The field of architecture has 
been well represented there. With re- 
gard to Italy, the Bologna center of 
sacred architecture, in particular, has 
won a gold medal. At Munich, in the 
surroundings of the International Eu- 
charistic Congress, we have had a fine 
display of modern German churches. 
And at Bologna, on October 3, 1960, 
Cardinal Frings, the archbishop of 
Cologne, inaugurated a display of the 
numerous new churches of Germany. 

Evidently the long winter of weak, 
soulless imitation has been overcome. 
Our age, with reinforced concrete, steel, 
and glass, sings the praise of the Lord in 
a living language all its own. But there 
is even more. 

In looking over the entries for this 
award, it is easy to discover a profound 
and knowing attempt to attain an ever 
more adequate liturgical functionality. 
And this is true, it is worth noting, not 


Gt 


The Good Samaritan 


Drawings by Brother Benedict Tutty, 0 8 B from 
Doctrine and Life, Dublin, Ireland. 
(with permission) 
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The Long Winter Is Gone 


A review of the Lercaro prize awards 


His EMINENCE, JAMES CARDINAL LERCARO, Archbishop of Bologna 


only because the new art is born in a 
climate of liturgical consciousness, but 
because liturgical participation, the very 
soul of the liturgical movement, rightly 
demands a new architecture. The archi- 
tecture of the past, above all from the 
Renaissance onward, had in fact suf- 
fered from an individualistic spirit. This 
spirit continued and developed, pene- 
trating all the fields of thought and life, 
from philosophy to economics. In the 
field of religion, it precipitated the 
Reformation itself, and often tended to 
warp the attitudes of the faithful, es- 
tranging them from corporate partici- 
pation in the sacred rites, and develop- 
ing instead private and personal view- 
points. 

The renewed liturgical spirit af- 
firmed the necessity of the participation 
of the faithful. This required a church 
structure that would allow clear vision 
and dialogue in order to permit the 
sacred actions to be effectively com- 
munal. In the past, custom had re- 
stricted the sacred functions — baptism, 
marriage, and funerals, for example — 
to the interests of individual families. 
Providentially, the profoundly religious 
and essentially Christian aspirations that 
have sprung from the new liturgical 
spirit meet today with amazing tech- 
nical resources. We are now permitted 
previously unhoped for boldnesses in 
construction. We can eliminate the ob- 
stacle of columns and pilasters. We can 
graduate the light at will, concealing at 
the same time its source. We can amplify 
sound and substitute the very harmony 
and sincerity of the structure for super- 
imposed decorations. 

Enlivened by a profound liturgical 
spirit, artists and builders have traveled 
a course in these recent years that is 
marvelous, or, to say it more exactly, 
providential. On this course the archi- 
tects who have competed for the Ler- 
caro award have placed themselves 
with enlightened decision. They have 
attained a blessed goal. 

May the Lord bless their undertakings 
and their hard work! 

Bologna, July 30, 1960. 
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Recent Publications 


BRINGING THE MASS TO THE 
PEOPLE. By H. A. Reinhold. With an 
Introduction by Frederick R. McManus, 
jcp. Baltimore: Helicon Press. 1960. $2.95. 

Pius XII is said, on one occasion, to 
have told a group of liturgists that since 
liturgical leaders had been successful in 
bringing “‘the people to the Mass,” it 
was now incumbent upon him to start 
the process of bringing ‘“‘the Mass to the 
people by reform and adaptation.” 
Taking its title from these words of the 
late pope, Father Reinhold’s meaty 
little book attempts to picture a revised 
form of the Mass which this reform may 
ultimately achieve. 

It seems safe to say that nobody in 
this country is better qualified to discuss 
the subject than Father Hans Ascar 
Reinhold. Father Reinhold was already 
well acquainted with modern liturgical 
thought by 1935, when the Nazis ex- 
pelled him from his native Germany. 
The liturgical movement in the United 
States gained by Germany’s loss, espe- 
cially after 1938, when Father Reinhold 
initiated his lively department in Orate 
Fratres. Readers of that periodical, of 
LirurGIcAL Arts, of Commonweal, of the 
Liturgical Weeks, and of his three previ- 
ous books are at once impressed by his 
comprehensive acquaintance with the 
current international liturgical litera- 
ture. 

Curiously enough, the author of 
Bringing the Mass to the People is a far 
more cautious writer than the often 
provocative “H.A.R.” of Orate Fratres- 
Worship. He allows Father McManus 
of the Catholic University of America 
to run interference for him with a rather 
long but valuable introductory study of 
the reformist utterances of Popes Saint 
Pius X and Pius XII and their signifi- 
cance. Then in his own presentation, 
Father Reinhold is very careful to re- 
mind the reader that he bases his con- 
clusions only on the soundest of sources: 
reforms already accomplished; the opin- 
ions of the best-balanced liturgical ex- 
perts of many lands; the urgent pastoral 
needs of our world; and actual parochial 
experimentation. Although he himself 
implies he prefers to retain the Latin 
only in the Canon, he refuses to enter 
into any discussion of such a controver- 
sial subject. 

Although he has obviously chosen to 


be extremely circumspect in order to 
convey his message to the widest and 
most docile audience possible, he need 
not have gone to all that trouble. The 
“sample Mass” which is the climax of 
his discussion is, of course, radical; but 
it is radical in the proper sense. It makes 
of the entrance rite a true Entrance 
rite, and of the Communion a true 
Communion rite. It emphasizes better 
the sacrificial nature of the Canon and 
the instructional nature of the Mass of 
the catechumens. 

Taken for what it is — a conjectural 
figure of the Mass of the future — the 
author’s sample Mass invites, as he 
hoped it would, a calm and constructive 
evaluation. Who will not be pleased, for 
instance, at the thought of a wider cycle 
of scripture lessons and gospels? And 
many another of the recommendations, 
though perhaps surprising, are sound 
and practical. Not that everything sug- 
gested seems fully practicable. Priests 
may wonder whether kissing the Pax 
Brede will appeal to our hyper-hygienic 
American Catholics. And whether 
greater devotion or greater confusion 
would result if the communicant, at the 
moment of receiving, were required to 
say ‘‘Amen” to the minister’s ‘Corpus 
Christie.” 

Artists and architects will be inter- 
ested in Father Reinhold’s little book for 
somewhat different reasons. If the Pax 
Brede — an ornamental tablet used to 
convey the Pax from the celebrant to 
the faithful — is indeed restored to use, 
metalsmiths and enamelists will have 
another liturgical instrument upon 
which to expend their talents. If the 
sanctuary is rearranged, church archi- 
tects will appreciate learning from the 
author the nature of these possible 
rearrangements; and electrical engi- 
neers will be prompted to ask: would a 
microphone be required at the Epistle 
lectern as well as at the Gospel ambo? 
Truly, Bringing the Mass to the People 
contains multum in parvo. 

Father Reinhold and Father Mc- 
Manus are, of course, the first to admit 
that the sample Mass here presented 
may never fully come to pass. It is true 
that the Roman authorities, even when 
decreeing major reforms, cleave to the 
principle Jn medio stat virtus. This is as it 
should be. The Church is at once dy- 
namic and conservative, it belongs to 
one culture and to all cultures. Its 
liturgy must therefore be adapted as 
well as possible to future and past, to 
sectional and universal. 

Nevertheless, we should be grateful to 


Father Reinhold for this book. It pre- 
pares us gently for what will indubitably 
be extensive alterations in the form of 
the Latin rite mass which we have 
today. 
Tue REVEREND RoseErT F. McNamara 
St. Bernard's Seminary 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FASHIONS IN CHURCH FURNISH- — 
INGS 1840-1940. By Peter F. Anson. New 
York. The Macmillan Company. $10.00. 

This book will delight church- 
crawlers and mystify browsers in second- 
hand book shops a hundred years from 
now. No one but Peter Anson could or 
would have set down in such detail the 
history of the slowly shifting progression 
of fashions in church furnishings and 
decoration over a full century. With 
this book as a manual, there is no 
excuse for anyone to be vague as to the 
order in which changes were made dur- 
ing the period covered. The doctrinaire 
character of the protagonists, as well as 
the emotional and legal entanglements 
that were sometimes caused by the in- 
troduction of ornaments and ornamen- 
tation, are presented with documenta- 
tion that would be impressive if this 
were the author’s only book (it is his 
twenty-eighth). 

The illustrations, by the author, in- 
clude figures in contemporary dress. 
This is a useful device for conveying the 
social life of the period, as are also the 
comments on domestic architecture. 
Architecture, and that includes church 
buildings, does not come into being in a 
vacuum. 

Most of the churches described are 
English and of the Anglican commun- 
ion. Social and economic conditions 
prevented the Catholic Church from 
achieving much of note, though every 
generation managed to erect a few 
respectable examples in whatever was 
the prevailing style. To a degree, and 
with a certain time lag, these mutations 
appeared in the United States. The 
Episcopal Church with a unified cul- 
tural heritage both imitated and im- 
ported what was in vogue and its build- 
ings frequently bear a closer resem- 
blance to those in the mother country 
than do those of any national group in 
the Catholic Church. 

For all practical purposes, the archi- 
tecture that most people recognize as 
churchly is due to the influence of 
Augustus Welby Pugin. He combined 
an ability for a prodigious amount of 
designing with a gift for writing of 
encyclopedic scope. Even today his 
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books can be amazingly persuasive. To 
his contemporaries he may have seemed 
| as a “voice crying in the wilderness,” 
-and yet he had an effect on church 
furnishings for more than a century. No 
direct connection can be traced between 
the Catholic Pugin and the Anglican 
ecclesiologists, who produced the maga- 
zine The Ecclesiologist for seventeen years 
(1841-1868). Anyone who has the pa- 
) tience to read a few pages of that fiery 
and dogmatic publication with its anti- 
quarian bias will sense the difference in 
temper and objectives between it and 
-Lrrurcicay Arts or Art d’ Eglise. Read- 


+ ers of Lrrurcicat Arts do not need to 


be told of its value as a witness for living 
art versus archeology. 
_ Change is to be expected, and under 
| the cover of that very human impulse 
/ we can expect remodelling to sweep 
_ away some good and precious things. 
_ Such is the situation in our country in 
_ our time. A church once commended by 
‘Lrrureicat Arts as a model of renova- 
tion in good taste has through the years 
been altered at considerable cost so that 
it is as bad or worse than when it was 
_ built; all furnishings are stock items 
again (“‘liturgical” style), the rood is 
gone (is the Infant of Prague in marabou 
a substitute?) along with the antique 
lamps, the rich frontals are never used, 
the riddles have disappeared, the dark 
oak has become taffy colored, and the 
modest font has given place to a bowl in 
the sacristy. Antique works of art seem 
to be given the shortest shift from the 
up-to-date barbarians and rarely sur- 
vive the lifetime of their donors. 
In his final chapter Mr. Anson writes 
- with a mind like ours, surveying the 
crocket-strewn field of the past, and it is 
here that the reader will search his own 
mind for an answer to the question 
- “What are churches for?” At long last 
- the building of churches is being ap- 
_ proached in the true tradition of letting 
_ contemporary architects and artists give 
the best they can within the living 
~ current of art and culture. If in the past 
we over-stressed the visual, with a 
highly romantic historical sense, we are 
| now prepared to give priority to the 
_ benefits of communal participation. 
__ This tendency has in some ways so re- 
_ versed the positions of a hundred twenty 
years ago that it is now the Catholic 
who is impatient with medievalizing. 
- Our direction now seems to be more 
toward the catacombs than toward 
Chartres. 
STEPHEN BRIDGES 
New York, New York 


EUROPEAN ART. A traveler’s guide. By 
Wolfgang Stadler. Saint Louis. Herder & 
Herder. $7.95. 

How frustrating it is to return from 
travels abroad only later to find that 
one has missed so much — and it was 
only just around the corner! 

Mr Stadler’s book is in the way of 
being a good preventative for this kind 
of annoyance for it is a mixture of guide 
book and history of art. Furthermore, 
it will be interesting even if one is not a 
traveler as it gives quite an adequate 
picture of what actually exists and of 
what European culture consists. 

First the author gives a résumé of the 
birth of European art in pagan Greece 
and Rome, and then its translation into 
Christian art of the early ages. He then 
takes each country separately and by 
word and illustration gives quite a good 
idea of their riches and character. 
Though I must admit that I find it 
rather strange to have Anthony Van 
Dyke numbered among the English on 
the strength that he sometimes painted 
the portrait of an Englishman. 

Next we are treated to a study of the 
principal styles that have characterized 
European art throughout its history; 
and finally to a very good travel guide 
and biographies. The book contains 
some four hundred and fifty illustrations, 
one hundred and four of which are in 
color. To conclude — it is a worthwhile 
book for the average man’s book shelf, 


especially as foreign travel is now so - 


much a matter of course. 
SisTER Mary OF THE COMPASSION, O P 
Union City, New Jersey. 


AMERICAN ART MUSEUMS AND 
GALLERIES. An Introduction to Looking. 
By Eloise Spaeth. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. $5.95. 
A Guide to the ART MUSEUMS of New 
ENGLAND. By S. Lane Faison, Fr. New 
York. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $5.00. 

In view of a number of choice state- 
ments by some of our more vocal politi- 
cians in matters concerning art, we can 
express a doubt as to the advisability of 
campaigning for the establishment of a 
Cabinet post on art. In the present 
climate of political uncertainty and its 
reflection on the thinking of some mem- 
bers of Congress the work of our greatest 
artists would no doubt be squelched as 
savoring of a subversive point of view. 
Artistic immaturity does not seem to 
bother some of our solons. 

Hence it is that we can heartily wel- 
come these two guides to the treasures 
to be found in the museums of the 


United, States. Mrs Spaeth approaches 
the subject from a professional point of 
view whereas Mr Faison offers us a 
guide book, but both give the data in an 
entertaining way and with a wealth of 
information based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of the contents of all the museums 
listed. 

A valuable section of Mrs Spaeth’s 
book lists selected art galleries in the 
major cities, so that the curious reader 
and traveler can broaden his knowledge 
of museum art by a visit to the galleries 
where the work of pre-museum artists 
can be seen and evaluated. The bibliog- 
raphy and a copious index of persons 
and works of art add much to this 
“introduction to looking” at museums 
and art galleries. 

If, as Aldous Huxley remarks, guide- 
books can be intolerable, there are ex- 
ceptions, and surely Mr Faison’s book is 
one of them. Whereas Mrs Spaeth lim- 
ited her list to museums as we know 
them, Mr Faison includes in his New 
England list many small museums and 
private collections that contribute to the 
total wealth of art in the land. Excellent 
small maps give all needed data as to 
the exact location of each museum and 
collection. The text is lively. In fact, both 
authors have convictions and they ex- 
press them cogently and entertainingly. 

The many illustrations, though small 
in size, add greatly to the informative 
value of these two guidebooks on the 
background of art in the United States. 

M. L. 


SAINTS IN THE VALLEY. Christian 
sacred images in the history, life and folk art 
of Spanish New Mexico. By José E. Es- 
pinosa. The University of New Mexico 
Press. $6.50. 

In the foreword to this new story on 
the santos (religious images) of New 
Mexico and southern Colorado between 
1775 and 1900, the poet, Frau Angélico 
Chavez, o F M categorically states: 
‘“*. . . Any attempt to reproduce these 
santos now, even by native New Mexi- 
cans, or to revive similar carvings as an 
art, is not only a sin against art itself, 
but a mockery in its best results.” 
Perhaps so, and yet, if one looks at some 
of the statuary produced in those regions 
by craftsmen who have freed (!) them- 
selves from old restraints to embark on 
the present one can at least regret that 
the spirit which produced these santos 
seems somewhat absent from the more 
sophisticated carvings of today. 

At any rate, Mr Espinosa, professor of 
Spanish and Spanish-American lan- 
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guage and literatures at the University 
of Detroit, has treated his subject in 
exhaustive fashion and we can now more 
readily and properly evaluate the work 
of these vanished native craftsmen. Of 
particular interest is the chapter on 
‘The saints and their images in New Mexi- 
can life’? though it ends on this less than 
cheerful note: ‘“The last of old santeros 
long ago laid down the tools of his 
craft. There is no longer heard along the 
winding, narrow, and dusty streets and 
paths of New Mexican villages the thud 
of the adze, the swish of the knife, nor 
the soothing grind of the volcanic 
stone.” 

Eight appendices, a copious bibliog- 
raphy, a map of the land of santos, and a 
fine index complete this story of the 
santos makers — now all in the past. 


M. L. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

The Spaeth liturgical award competi- 
tion is, in principle, a welcome sign of 
progress towards wider acceptance of 
serious thinking in modern church 
architecture. In fact, however, it has 
become almost a farce, and could lead 
to the negation of all the commendable 
work of its initiators. The greatest step, 
of course, was the selection of interna- 
tionally acclaimed architects as judges, 
but what an unfortunate decision it was 
to leave the preliminary adjudication to 
another panel. Two hundred and fifty- 
six entries came from more than a dozen 
countries, an excellent response. Twenty- 
seven of these reached the renowned 
jurors, who conscientiously selected 
what they considered the best schemes, 
from a very poor lot. The real judging 
was carried out by three men from the 
advisory board and not by the men 
whose names had lent such excellent 
publicity to the competition. I do not 
for a moment question the competence 
or ability of the members of the elimina- 
tion jury, but I criticize severely the 
decision to invite such men as Schwarz, 
Byrne, Candela and Niemeyer to ad- 
judicate, and then to deny them their 
chief responsibility. 

With regard to the designs selected, I 
have never seen the conditions of a 


competition (both stated and implied) 
so gaily abandoned. The announced 
objective was to stimulate “imaginative 
thinking” in the design of a Catholic 
mission chapel. Emphasis is placed 
equally on these two words but the 
second seems to have eluded many of 
the entrants. 

The imagination gives realization in 
art to an idea, but the development of 
the idea cannot depend solely on whim 
or emotion. Judgment, logic, painstak- 
ing evaluation of all aspects is essential. 
Basic criteria must be established and 
used. Then comes the evolution of an 
inevitable order which uses limiting fac- 
tors as contributing factors, and which 
through imagination and love becomes 
a creation of richness and beauty. 

Few of the selected designs, in the 
writer’s opinion, showed evidence of 
much development. Problems of ap- 
propriate form, scale, character, basic 
planning, economy, landscaping, and 
the liturgy itself were largely ignored or 
ill-considered. If this is an indication of 
the general standard it also indicates 
that Rudolf Schwarz’ magnificent book 
“The Church Incarnate” and Mon- 
signor’s O’Connell’s fine work ‘“‘Church 
Building and Furnishing” received little 
attention, even though they were listed 
in the competition bibliography. 

The decision to include four disquali- 
fied designs, just because they were well 
drawn, is unforgiveable. Surely the 
minimum we can expect from any 
architect is that his ideas are excellently 
presented. Exceptional technique (not 
apparent to the writer in this case) is no 
reason for waiving established rules. 
More ridiculous, however, was the fact 
that the criticism accompanying the 
published drawings was not that of 
either jury, but came from persons not 
mentioned in the original list of officials, 
and was divided into completely di- 
vorced categories of ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘func- 
tion.” The criticism nevertheless point 
out major faults in no less than nineteen 
of the twenty-seven schemes, including 
four which were ineligible. This leaves 
eight acceptable entries. 

Such poor organization in an interna- 
tional competition is appalling; an 
insult to competitors and jurors alike, 
and a sure way of losing what ground 
has been gained in showing the sceptics 
that the architect can in fact design a 
modern church that is good. 

Very truly yours, 
Patrick J. QuINN, 
Department of architecture, 
University of California. 


In a letter to Mr Patrick J Quinn, 
Father Patrick O’Donnell, chairman 
of the executive committee for the 
Spaeth competition, offers these com- 
ments: They are printed here with his 
permission. 

Dear Mr Quinn: 

I have read with deep concern your 
letter of criticism of the Spaeth com- 
petition for 1960. Your criticisms can be 
reduced to the following four points: 

1. The major jury did not perform 

eliminations. 
Our stated plan, as indicated in the 
specifications under article 6, was to 
conduct eliminations through members 
of the advisory board. Anyone who felt 
that this was unfair was free not to 
compete. It would have been a practical 
impossibility for us to have shipped all 
256 entries to Germany and Mexico. 
Photostatic copies of all would likewise 
be impossible. Therefore photostatic 
copies of the better drawings seemed the 
most reasonable solution. If you have 
a more feasible plan we should like to 
hear it. : 

2. Rules were waived: Four disqualified 

designs were printed in the manual. 
No rules were waived. Four drawings 
were included in the booklet although 
they had been disqualified previously 
for the prize money. Article 11 states 
that “the award committee of the litur- 
gical conference has a right to publicize, 
display or authorize the reproduction of 
any and all designs submitted . . .” 

3. Some entries were poorly developed. 

One man’s opinion. 

4. Criticisms were written by persons 

other than the major jury and were divided 
into “‘form”’ and ‘‘function.” 
It would have been unreasonable to 
have requested Messrs. Byrne, Schwarz, 
and Candela to write out twenty-seven 
criticisms each. The divisions into 
“form” and “‘function”’ provides a clear 
distinction between the primarily archi- 
tectural and primarily liturgical ele- 
ments of criticism. 

In conclusion I should like to say that 
anyone as interested as you are would 
be most welcome to share the undertak- 
ing. We should be very happy to include 
you in the advisory board for the 
preparation of the 1962 competition. 
In addition I am personally grateful for 
the contributions which came from the 
University of California through you for 
the 1960 show. 

Sincerely yours, 
FATHER Patrick O’DoNNELL 
The Glenmary Home Missioners, 

Glendale, Ohio 
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Window in main facade of Saint Stephen’s Catholic church, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Executed in thick, sculptured glass set in concrete. It is thirty-five feet 
high and rises from the street level to the top of the arch. The doors are located to the 
left of this facade. 


Pastor. The Right Reverend Msgr. Joseph Denges 
Architects. Johnson & Boutin, AIA, of Washington, D. C. 


A new booklet containing forty illustrations chosen from among six hundred buildings in 
which can be found windows of sculptured glass set in cement, by Gabriel Loire, of 
Chartres, France, is available on request. 


LOIRE IMPORTS, inc. 


150 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-9594 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 
BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 
CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 
DESIGNERS 

Armento Metal Arts Company, 257 East Delavan Avenue 
Buffalo 8, New York. 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 

GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 

ORGANS 

Austin Organs, Incorporated, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 
M. P. Moller, Incorporated, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
The Holtkamp Organ Company, 2909 Meyer Avenue, Cleve- 


land 9, Ohio. 
SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 

Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 

Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 

Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Louis F. Glasier, 143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
STAINED GLASS 

Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 

Massachusetts. 

Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 

Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y- 
Loire Imports, Inc., 150 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
STATUES 

Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

VESTMENTS 
Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
Sisters of Christain Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 


Katharine Morgan Terry, 102 Prince Street, Bordentown, 
New Jersey. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


OF VALUE 
TO ARTISTS and ARCHITECTS 


Seminar for architects on parish planning, 


1956 $1.50 


Seminar for architects on symbolism of the 
Old Testamant, 1957 $1.50 


Seminar for architects and artists on the art 
and architecture of our times, 1958 $1.50 


Seminar for architects and artists on early 
Christian churches, 1959 $2.00 
(Designed for participation of clergy and 


people) 
Add 25 cents for postage 


Copies of these mimeographed proceedings 
are available from: 


LITURGY PROGRAM 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


WILLET 


STAINED GLASS 
STUDIOS 


ALSO 


CEMENT WINDOWS 
AND 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


10 East Moreland Avenue 
(7800 Germantown Avenue) 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
CHestnut Hill 7-5721 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


Stained glass 
Mosaics 


Decoration 


Altar appurtenances 


CONRAD SCHMITT, STUDIOS, Inc. 


1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. (EVergreen 3-2200) 


i LITURGICAL ARTS 
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Detail of Crucifixion group 
Handhammered bronze, repoussé 


ADRIAN HAMERS, inc.} 


18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
(BEekman 3-1916-1917) 


SAINT JOSEPH CATHEDRAL 
Hartford Conn. Completion—1961 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 


Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Vestments designed according to “ample” norms (price list on request). 
Church interiors and appurtenances designed for artistic unity, with 
original works of art and handicraft. 


marywood studios 


Robert W. Bonnette, director 
Box 95, Northfield, Vermont 


Gilles Beaugrand 
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Silversmiths 
846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


ETPURGICAL ARTS 


Station of the Cross figures of terra cotta 
with antique green glaze or pure gold 
glaze to be freely composed on the nave 
walls, thus decorating the architectural 
fabric of the church interior, as well as 
presenting in a contemporary sculptured 
idiom meditation themes of the Via Crucis. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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Announcing the Incorporation of 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATES 
OF TOUMLILINE 


TOUMLILINE is the Monastery of Christ the King, located in the 
Middle Atlas Mountains of Morocco. (See LirurcicAL ARTs, number 
three, volume twenty-six) The purpose of the Associates is to take part in an ambitious but 
plainly necessary plan conceived by Dom Denis Martin, Prior of Toumliline. 

The plan is to establish a string of Benedictine monasteries in Africa. As Dom Denis said: A 
tempest is about to break over Africa. Will it sweep everything away? God alone knows. While there is still 
time let us sink the deepest roots we can. 

The plan is already in operation. On May 27, 1960, eight monks from Toumliline created a 
Benedictine monastery in the interior of the Ivory Coast. The name of the monastery is Vzamien 
Soule Kro — The Village Where God is Worshipped. Three other monasteries are to follow. 
One will be in Upper Volta, the second will be in Dahomey, the third in the Central African 
Republic. 

The plan involves, however, more than the building of monasteries. It involves too the creating 
of Centers of Human Development. These will take whatever form is dictated by local needs. 
For example, the monks in the Ivory Coast, at the request of the Minister of Agriculture, are 
developing an agricultural institute for local farmers. As Dom Denis says: We believe it 1s impos- 
sible to give an adequate Christian formation to people without elevating their social, economic and cultural 
life to a point where they can fulfill legitimate human aspirations. 

These Centers of Human Development will explore wth their African neighbors means to 
raise their economic and social level. To make these Centers as productive as possible, teams of 
technicians and experts will be brought in from Europe, America, and other parts of Africa.. 
Dom Denis has already organized associations in Germany, Holland and France to recruit 
these teams and to help finance his entire plan. Last September he visited the United States to 
set up the American Associates. 

The American Associates will raise money for Toumliline through annual membership dues f 
and through grants from foundations. The Associates will also sponsor the specialists who will 
go to Africa to work at the Centers of Human Development. 

Those who join the association will receive regular newsletters from Dom Denis and, on occa- 
sion, special reports on African developments prepared by member-specialists. 


Some of the advisory committee of 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATES OF TOUMLILINE are: 

>is RicHARD CarDINAL CusHinG, Archbishop of Boston; 

ex Joun J. Wricut, Bishop of Pittsburg; 
Joun La Farce s J, Associate Editor of America; 
GeorcE N. Suuster, Member of the Executive Board of UNESCO; 
Professor H. A. R. Gisp, Director, Harvard University Center for Middle Eastern Studies: 
JAcQuEes MarITAIN 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM O. Brown, Director, Boston University’s African Studies Program; 
Dom Damasus WINZEN O8 B, Prior, Mount Saviour Monastery; 
Professor BENJAMIN Riviin, North African Area Studies, Brooklyn College; 
F.S. C. Norturop, Sterling Professor of Law, Yale University. — 


To join THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATES OF TOUMLILINE simply make whatever 
annual contribution you can afford. Send all contributions to: THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATES OF TOUMLILINE, P.O. Box 42243, Grand Central Station, New York Te aNAYS 


For tax-exemption purposes, make checks payable to the Catholic Near East Welfare Association 
(Toumliline) and mail them to the above address. 


Signed: PETER BEACH Wiu1AM DunpHy 
Maurice LAvVANOUXx DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Board of Directors, THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATES OF TOUMLILINE. 


